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introduced written examinations about 1722. At Oxford the Public
Examinations Statute added a written examination to the oral and
introduced the distinction between pass and honours. The reforms
at Oxford were due to Dr. Cyril Jackson of Christ Church
(1783-1809), Dr. Parsons, who was Master of Balhol from 1798,
and Dr. John Everleigh, the Provost of Oriel. The viva-voce test
was retained, but the written examinations began to carry more
weight.
In spite of the prevailing dcadness, however, theie was still some
life left in the ancient umvcisitics. Nearly twenty Chairs, chiefly in
science and mathematics, were established during the 18th century,
and at Oxford the Ashmolean Museum was founded about 1682,
when Ehas Ashmolc bequeathed to the university his collection
of natural-history curios, coins, and pictures. The exhibits were
housed in the upper room, whilst the lower room and basement
served as lecture rooms for the professors of philosophy and
chemistry. Unfortunately, the endowment was small and the
chemical laboratory was practically derelict by 1710.
At both universities, although certain reforms with regard to
studies and examinations could be effected, any radical changes
were frustrated by statutes, the Laudian at Oxford and those of 1570
at Cambridge, and both had long outlived their usefulness. In fact,
nobody knew exactly what the statutes enjoined, but what little was
known about them showed how impossible it was to obey them.
Hence members of the university took a solemn oath to observe
the statutes, knowing full well that they could not carry out their
obligation.
The statutes of Trinity, Cambridge, ordered that "there are to
be only three College washerwomen, one for the fellows, another
for the scholars, and a third for the chaplains, etc. Undergraduates
that tniss a single chapel, if they are under 18, are to be publicly
birched in Hall in the presence of all the fellows; if above 18,
they are to be fined one halfpenny. The College lectures are to be
delivered in Hall at 6 a.m. Every member of the College is to
repeat a barbarous Latin prayer upon his knees, before he leaves
his bed-room in the morning to attend chapel, and likewise a similar
one at night; and there is to be a Prescribed Latin service in the
College chapel, which, by the bye, is quite different from the ordi-
nary Liturgy. Certain students are to be appointed under the name
of * Bible-clerks,' to read the Bible aloud during dinner-time in
Hall, and all the students are in the meantime to remain perfectly